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eis Side amt hat 


Plea for Understanding 

The Delhi weekly ‘Thought’ recently published 
a sympathetic study by Hukam Singh of the difficulties 
facing foreign missionaries in India. The article traces 
the sources of Hindu antipathy towards the foreign 
missionary to the fear of ‘forcible’ conversion, the 
desire of upholding Hinduism as the national religion, 
and the alleged anti-national activities on the part of 
the missionary. It stresses the effort of the Indian 
Christian Church to build up its own indigenous clergy 
to replace the foreign missionary. What the article 
does not mention however is the latent fear in the 
mind of the Indian Christian Clergy that while it is 
the foreign missionary who suffers today, it might 
be their turn tomorrow unless the mentality of the 
mass of the people is turned away from the paths of 
harrow communalism towards a truly democratic and 
broad-minded spirit of tolerance and sympathy to- 
wards the minorities. [It is still not realised in this 
country that conversion in the true sense of the term 
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is an intimate movement of the will of man seeking 
for its Creator and that the human individual who 
has any part to play in the process is a mere con- 
ditioning factor, but never the final cause of the con- 
version. To speak of ‘forcible’ conversion in modern 
India is to blind oneself to the massive awakening of 
the masses and the conscious sense of equality and 
demand for recognition that has seized the minds of 
the remotest tribal in the land. 


Public and Private 


The finishing touches are being finally put to the 
Second Five Year Plan. The statisticians, headed by Pro- 
fessor Mahalanobis, are in charge this time and they 
are more busy counting heads than changing hearts. 
There appears to be much controversy on the exact 
role and the precise limits of what are now described 
as the public and the private sectors. While nation- 
alisation of industries has received a severe set-back 
in Gt. Britain during the recent elections, in India, 
perhaps, because of our industrial backwardness and 
the lack of capital, the departments of Government 
are to take the major development projects to indus- 
trialise the country under their wing. The civil servant 
accustomed to his files and his desk will now have 
to stamp about in shorts and shirt inspecting intricate 
machinery and turning grey over industrial blue 
prints. By what blundering short-cuts will these 
bureaucrats lead the country to the goal of the wel- 
fare state ? Will even a theoretical course in business 
management equip these men to achieve the stupen- 
dous results expected of them ? We must cut our coat 
to suit our cloth. Grandiose schemes that often imply 
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crores of money being poured down the drain of 
wastefulness can be ill afforded in these days when 
the country is trying to pull itself up by the bootstraps. 
What is of much greater importance is to enthuse the 
people to take a personal and active interest in the 
building up of a prosperous nation. 


Ten Years Later 


Ten quick years have rolled by since the U. N. 
held its first meeting in San Francisco. In spite of 
the cold war and the nationalistic fervour of many 
of its partisans, 260 delegates from 60 nations in the 
world assembled again at San Francisco two months 
ago. Despite the sharp differences among the nations, 
the U. N. stands as a symbol of mankind’s desire for 
4 peaceful existence free from the threats of war. It 
is an assembly of nations where equality of rights is 
sought to be guaranteed to all peoples, and the pos- 
sibility of mutual understanding on a world level made 
secure. But while the political ideals of the U. N. 
have been very partially achieved, its social and eco- 
nomic programmes have met with a rare measure of 
success. Perhaps it may be that through the humani- 
tarian work of the U.N. the links are being slowly but 
surely forged for the political unity of the world. 


Our Prime-minister 


Our Prime-minister has returned after his brief 
tour of the European countries, including the U.S.S.R. 
It is but natural that the country should accord him 
the welcome he richly deserves. Jawaharlal Nehru, 
by his sincerity and personal magnetism, has won a 
place in the hearts of millions of the common folk in 
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this world. This is no ordinary achievement consider- 
ing that he fails from a country has barely won her 
independence a years ago. His devotion to the national 
cause is unquestioned and his appeal for each country 
to solve its problems after the manner of the genius 
of its own people is profoundly true of India so long 
as she clings to the democratic tradition of equality 
for all, free and open discussion, and impartial justice 
before the Law. 


Social Exhibition 

Once again the Social Exhibition that had been dis- 
played for the Marian Congress last year attracted the 
crowds of industrial Bombay. Despite their serious 
and abstract content, the exhibits roused real interest 
in the social question that is the question of the hour. 
No more proof is needed that ideas have legs and rule 
the world of men despite the scoffings and the growls 
of our moderns brought up on scientific materialism, 
some of whose representatives reacted harshly to the 
hard, blunt nature of the facts they were shown. To 
be told the opposite of what their minds had long 
cherished as basically true was too much of a shock 
for their complacency to absorb without some resis- 
tance. On the other hand, the men of good will went 
away satisfied that there were a few citizens bold 
enough to present the truth to their countrymen. But 
where people have been fed for years on false propa- 
ganda it is always difficult to overcome the evil con- 
sequences, for in their case it becomes literally true 
that for them at least truth is stranger than fiction. 


A. F. 
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Devial and Lenaut 


The Bhoodon campaign suggests a question of a 
more general outlook : What are the relations between 
social progress and economic progress ? Which comes 
first ? Can we expect that in pursuing a more equitable 
distribution of wealth we can not only foster social 
peace but improve the living conditions of mankind ? 
In other words does social progress lead to economic 
advance ? 


Dialectical Process 

By way of preface, we may note with Mr. A. 
Piettre’ that history gives us in this matter an 
instance of dialectical process, which Marxists do not 
mention. In Medieval Europe ethics enforced certain 
social principles on economic enterprises: just price, 
restraint on interest, etc. This state of affairs may be 
taken as the thesis. With the Renaissance and mercan- 
tilism, the Church and Ethics gradually lost their posi- 
tion of command; the Prince and Politics took the 
direction of business life, whilst economics remained 
largely subjected to Ethics. 


Later economic liberalism in its classical form, 
which in course of time came to be called the Manches- 
ter School, made bold to assert that “ the essential order 
in society” would be best secured through the free 
play of private interests and that “social” interference 
would prove useless or even damaging. It was a piece 
of bourgeois mentality which was essentially at an 
accountancy level. If the liberal bourgeois fought 





1 Etudes, April & May 1954. 
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against princes and states, he stuck to the old mercan- 
tilist pattern. Everything was viewed and expressed 
in terms of costs and prices; no social preoccupation 
entered his head. What was social was outside eco- 
nomics or followed economics. Any improvement in 
the standard of living was a consequence of material 
prosperity. Economics first of all ; what is not produced 
cannot be distributed; hence produce and produce 
more. Any attempt at bettering conditions could only 
be anti-economic, since it would increase costs, hamper 
competition, and discourage enterpreneurs. This view 
remains up to now in the minds of capitalists and mana- 
gers, who stake their all on monopoly, tariffs and regu- 
lations, though such a policy is against their slogan of 
laissez-faire. Certain capitalists of England and France 
could be quoted as instances in contrast with their 
counterparts in West Germany. This mentality may 
be called the antithesis ; economics replace ethics. 


On the other hand a trend of thought is noticeable 
which shows a marked change in mentality. Whether 
in the sphere of private enterprise or at the national 
level, many begin to admit that measures of social justice 
and equity not only preserve profits but do increase 
them. Social charges are declared to pay their way. 
This view is enlarged to the scale of international life; 
aid to underdeveloped countries, aid to war-stricken 
nations, even free gifts of capital or other economic 
assistance, all such social improvements are regarded 
as profit-yielding. Could we not consider this stage 
as the synthesis? Since the Welfare State is held out 
as the distant goal of India’s policy, it may be profit- 
able to discuss the merits and possible limits of such 
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an evolution in public opinion about social and econo- 
mic progress. 


Profitable Virtue 


From the end of the last century the postulate that 
social progress could only be a consequence of econo- 
mic advance when it was not an obstacle came to be 
challenged by facts. As a matter of history, improve- 
ment in living conditions was wrested from the wealth- 
ier classes by popular agitation which was supported 
by political forces and by governments. In spite of 
shorter hours of work and higher wages the predicted 
ruination did not fall on enterpreneurs and nations 
which were alive with social dynamism e.g., Germany 
and the U.S.A. The secret was that part of the wealth 
invested in that social progress proved to be produc- 
tive : rise in the health and strength of workmen, alle- 
viation of their task, and consequent returns from 
labour. Shorter hours of work diminished fatigue and 
accidents, absenteeism fell down and on the whole there 
was an increase in production per man-hour. Along 
with an increase in wages, there was an increase in 
consumption, so much so that H. Ford, one of the bold- 
est pioneers of the reform, could say: “The employees 
of an industry should be its best customers”. Younger 
capitalists even ventured to state that social progress 
was the motor of economic progress. 


When a crisis followed the first world-war, the old 
postulate came back into favour and with Hoover, 
Bruening and Laval a policy of deflation was taken as 
a sovereign remedy. But as the rise in social standards 
had led to a rise in economic production, so a fall in 
social conditions led to a fall in the economic plane ; 
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the depression fed on the deflation. Desperate mea- 
sures were taken and experiments like Roosevelt’s New 
Deal reversed the process assisted as it was by a mone- 
tary reform and a favourable popular psychology. 


It was in such circumstances that J. M. Keynes 
came out with his revolutionary views on economic 
life. In the main he stated two broad principles: (1) 
unemployment is due not to the workmen or to their 
higher wages but to the rich and their excessive and 
sterile savings (leading to a low level of investment) ; 
(2) the remedy for such a situation should be sought 
not in lowering wages but in increasing investments 
(lower interest, levy on capital, public works, etc.) The 
method had been successful in Germany under the 
guidance of Dr. Schacht who had propped up and re- 
built German prosperity through incentives of the same 
order and had proved that new income fosters new 
production. The idea of income and of income to be 
distributed displaced and replaced the idea of costs 
in capitalist psychology and became a dominant. pre- 
occupation. Such was the experience gained between 
the two world wars and the gist of Keynesian ideology. 
Little by little it was admitted that increased costs like 
higher wages could foster increased consumption, fur- 
ther demand and invite greater production and greater 
profits. Diminution of social charges could not pro- 
voke an increase in production and profit. From all 
the preceding remarks one should not conclude that the 
mere increase in labour costs and social charges do 
suffice to cure a depression automatically; for at this 
point arises the problem of increase in returns, which 
may be discussed in a subsequent article. 
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Moral Rise 


At the present stage of discussion, it is enough to 
note that the very increase in productivity which is 
to-day’s slogan depends first of all on arranging for a 
better social atmosphere. In other words, it is a sign 
that what is social, has a priority over what is economic. 
What is striking is that the more generous or rather 
the more human the experiments, the more profitable 
they appear to be ; they are the experiments which have 
changed and transfigured the climate of the under- 
taking. 


All have heard about the success of co-gestion which 
is largely responsible for the wonderful recovery of 
Western Germany. Many also know of the remarkable 
effects of guaranteed wages in the U.S.A. Where work- 
men were guaranteed a fixed wage for a given period 
(five years in General Motors), productivity increased, 
regular pace and better mood at work became normal, 
Suspicions of improvement in methods and rationali- 
zation disappeared. The essays were so conclusive that 
methodica] and scientific research was set up to im- 
prove the human atmosphere of factory and business ; 
hence the studies in industrial relations, psycho-techni- 
que, public relations, etc. One could even say that the 
greatest event in industry in these last years has been 
the discovery of man as a factor of production. They 
had studied mechanisation, then rationalisation, then 
organisation ; lately they discovered man, and the main 
object of research work in industrial development turn- 
éd on the psycho-improvement of man, foreman, mana- 
ger etc. It is an expensive type of research work and 
it would be rash to charge industrialists with having 
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done it out of pure philanthropic spirit ; they maintain 
they are doing a piece of shrewd business and that 
it pays them, in other words that social progress fosters 
economic advance. Against the view held formerly, 
social progress is not a consequence but a condition of 
economic progress. 


Another evolution can be traced in the relations 
between production and consumption. In the olden 
days businessmen spoke of profit as a reward for the 
help they gave to consumers but they rather expected 
their reward in seeking wealthy consumers and were 
keen on satisfying the calls of wealth rather than the 
human needs ; moreover for them profit was the sole 
purpose worth pursuing so much so that the profit- 
motive led to destruction of crops etc., to what might 
be called economic malthusianism. At present, parti- 
cularly in the U.S.A., a large sector among industria- 
lists and traders speak of service ; they dream of pro- 
ducing and selling more and more, but in order to be 
in a position to do so, they study human needs, their 
extent, their relative importance, their frequency ; they 
analyse the daily consumption of the masses and they 
offer their commodities as being advantageous to the 
buyer whom the industry is anxious to serve ; the con- 
sumer is regarded like an economic elector who has 
the right to vote and to choose the commodity and the 
firm that suit him best. The idea of service to the com- 
munity is being joined to the idea of profit. It is this 
spirit of placating or pleasing the masses that is largely 
responsible for keeping American economy on the 
move ; that is also preventing the industrialist from 
keeping the profits for himself and. induces him to 
return them to. the consumer by way of increased 
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wages or of lower prices. This policy of extending 
sales to the masses and serving them is not pure 
charity, (the entrepreneurs want to keep their name 
as sharp businessmen) but it becomes coloured with a 
social preoccupation which is conducive to general 
improvement in production and in the common 
standard of life. 


National Harmony 


At the national level we find a similar contrast 
between the old slogans and the new trends. Formerly 
public finances were not social-minded. Under re- 
formist tendencies, however, they slowly assumed a 
socia! colouring ; taxes on incomes were graduated, 
public works of relief and rehabilitation were under- 
taken in the same spirit as our old Famine Code, but 
even so the prevalent view remained that such 
measures were obstacles to sound public finan- 
ces. With the Keynesian revolution, social goals 
came into full view; at present ideas like income 
redistribution, measures to combat depression and re- 
cession, etc are advanced to justify certain items of 
public expenditure. The goal of full employment has 
replaced the idea of fighting unemployment and is 
steadily pursued ; the state is strongly urged to supple- 
ment the deficiencies of private expenditure so as 
to reach the necessary quantum of investment neces- 
sary for full employment. Sir W. Beveridge said in 
1944: “The State will have to protect the masses 
against large-scale unemployment as it defends them 
against robbery and violence”. In fiscal matters, it 
is,argued, decisions should be taken not from the 
financial point of view..or with the purpose of equi- 
librating the budget, but_on the basis: of maintaining 
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certain priorities, in other words, according to a social 
and economic policy”. In former days ministers said: 
“ Let us have sound public finances and economic pros- 
perity as well as social welfare will naturally follow”. 
Nowadays people rather say: “It is not prosperity 
that causes full employment but it is full employment 
that causes prosperity. From full employment we 
shall have economic equilibrium and budget equili- 
brium ”’. 


Public opinion has got rid of the old arithmetic 
spirit of the bourgeois period which fed on mere 
individualism. It has risen above autonomous indi- 
vidualism to a sense of national solidarity and economy; 
it has passed from a government run like a private 
enterprise to a State serving the whole community ; 
the national economy that was treated like domestic 
economy has become political economy. 


International Amity 


It is, however, at the international level that the 
revolution was most striking. Economic liberalism, 
even when it advocated free-trade, was only practising 
a profitable exchange of goods and services, or loaning 
at a given rate of interest. Since the second world- 
war we have seen loans without interest and even 
free gifts from nation to nation. The Lend-lease was 
a current policy during the war ; then after the hosti- 
lities we had the UNRRA, the Marshall Plan, or in 
general public aid for reconstruction purposes. Un- 
doubtedly again, it was not pure philanthropy nor 
was the aid always given quietly and modestly ; too 
often the left hand knew only too well what the 
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l right was giving and it even held a trumpet to broad- 
. east the good deed. But what is of interest for us at 
y present is the change in policy; on former occasions 
any alms or help given by a nation to another was 
’ regularly considered as an impoverishment for the 
t benefactor. Nowadays it is taken for granted that 2 
e free gift may be a paying concern and that alms-giving 
. fosters prosperity both for the receiver and the giver. 
Nobody can deny that the policy of foreign aid 
practised by America has helped American economy 
ic and has protected it against depression or recession 
e much to the dismay of her enemies. With the Point 
a Four of President Truman and the Colombo Plan, 
: the novel idea of world-solidarity was given a more 
te extensive application ; in place of the ancient greedy 
r: economy, we are approaching a world economy, a more 
ic human approach in international relations that is at 
the same time promoting productivity and prosperity. 
Some people make bold to say in conclusion that 
social justice has become the motor of economic life. 
he It sounds a very attractive slogan. But attractive 
m, slogans in economics raise the eyebrows of social 
ng workers and call for closer attention. They may in- 
ng volve a certain confusion or hide mistaken postulates. 
\d- A further study will be required to outline the 
en conditions on which the principle can be safely ap- 
ras plied so as to harmonise social and economic progress, 
ti- and help the heart-conversion of capitalists and 
in statesmen. 
A. Lallemand 
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bv o Cudundt of P. artnership 


The Eastern Economist of June 10th, 1955 mentions 
with approval among its business notes the recent de- 
cision of the Labour Appellate Tribunal, delivered on 
June 6th, regarding not only the quantum of bonus 
to be paid to workmen but also the precise nature 
of the payment termed ‘bonus’. “The decision of 
the Labour Appellate Tribunal,” writes the business 
editor, “in the bonus dispute between the employees 
and the management of the International General 
Electric Company (India) is of great significance as 
laying down the position as regards the genuine 
character of bonus. It is an authoritative exposition 
of the subject and constitutes a precedent for settle- 
ment of bonus disputes in future.... In this case the 
quantum of bonus from 1951 was raised by the Indus 
trial Court from an amount equivalent to two months’ 
basic wages, as granted by the company, to an amount 
equivalent to four months’ wages. In reversing this 
order and restoring the bonus to the original quantum 
of two months’ basic wages, the Labour Appellate 
‘Tribunal ruled that the view that the profits earned 
by the Company are enough to pay bonus equal to 
four months’ wages cannot be accepted. It defined 
bonus as a measure to shorten the gap between the 
living and the actual wage. In confirming the original 
award of bonus, the Appellate Tribunal gave full con- 
sideration to the fact that conditions of service in 
the company were much better than in other concerns 
of a similar category. The important point settled 
in this case, however, is the character of bonus and 
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on this specific issue, the Appellate Tribunal gave a 
positive ruling that the workers’ right to bonus is 
not based on a right to share the profits of the concern. 
This important ruling should serve to set at rest many 
of the complicated issues arising out of the theory 
that the right to bonus is a right to a share in pro- 
fits.” 


Legal Decision 


But what is the value of this legal decision ? Can 
it be said to be the last word on the subject ? Is.the 
basic belief on which it is anchored so secure in the mind 
of the judges that there is no possibility of a change ? 
Are we not passing through critical phases in the his- 
tory of technology and industrialism ? Already atomic 
energy is being rapidly developed to serve peaceful 
uses. The introduction of automatic machinery is revo- 
lutionising our industrial set-up. The relations between 
capital and labour have been passing through a variety 
of upsets almost coinciding with the transformation of 
machinery and the methods of production. At least 
in the West the conditions of labour are vastly diffe- 
rent today from what they were even half a century 
ago. And so can we be really complacent about a 
judgement which seems to be an attempt at putting 
the clock back. 


Speaking of Trade Unions and the Law, Harold 
Laski finds that a distinctive principle of the Common 
Law has been the “ efforts of the courts, ever since the 
seventeenth century, to promote freedom of trade, and 
thus to regard all limits upon freedom of contract with 
a growing malevolence. The Common Law has been 
one of the major historical instruments of the market 
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economy, the ardent protector of the maximum possi- 
ble competition ; and its place in the development of 
the market economy has been so important that it is 
not a serious exaggeration to say that it has hardly 
less created the market economy than been the outcome 
of its triumph about the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.’* Whether one agrees with Laski’s views or not, 
one cannot underestimate the conservative tendencies 
of the judiciary which even today are swayed by the 
Liberalist and Individualistic patterns of thought and 
behaviour, that have held the minds of men in thrall 
for the past two centuries. 


In India. compulsory adjudication of issues arising 
between labour and management has always taken 
place in the judicial, legal atmosphere of the courts, 
and this fact to a large extent has prevented the deve- 
lopment of a sympathetic, humane study of labour rela- 
tions outside the quibblings of the law. Most of the 
judges have no personal knowledge of the day-to-day 
dealings that take place between employer and em- 
ployee, many of which are psychological and tempera- 
mental and need to be settled in quite different sur- 
roundings. The conviction of a judicial decision as 
putting an end to a long-drawn dispute concerning 2 
specific issue like bonus is therefore to say the least 
chimerical and the judgement will not persist for long, 
especially in the seething social crisis through which 
we are passing. 


The Wage Contract 
Normally the link between the employer and the 
employee is the wage that is paid by the employer as 


* Laski: Trade Unions in the New Society pg. 103. 
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remuneration for the work that is done under his super- 
vision by his employee. The wage contract is not some- 
thing essentially unjust in itself, nor should the labour- 
er be ashamed of receiving a wage for his work. But 
in the social context in which it is paid, the wage 
contract easily lends itself to various abuses, especially 
when the two parties to the contract are not equally 
strong and when neither is concerned with the moral 
implications of the bargain. The tendency in the em- 
ployer is to look upon the employee as a mere hand 
whose help he needs by all means, whom he pays as 
cheaply as possible and whose sole concern is to do his 
job well and not interfere in the affairs of his employer. 
This attitude naturally provokes a corresponding pat- 
tern of behaviour in the employee, sentiments of anti- 
pathy and resentment towards his boss, especially in 
our modern days when the sense of equality is so per- 
vasive and men demand equality of opportunity. 


The wage contract has one advantage. Wages have 
to be paid before the employer can count up his profits. 
They are a first charge on the earnings of the firm. 
Even if there is a loss to be borne by the enterprise, 
the wage has to be paid. If the firm cannot pay the 
stipulated wage, it may either have to close down or 
else cut down its wages bill, if the employees consent 
to the deduction. But on the other hand, the right to 
a share in the profits by the employees when there are 
profits has always been a thorny issue in the relations 
between the employer and the employee. Obviously in 
the present capitalistic set-up of industry, the employ- 
€rs are out to maximise profits. The pressure of union- 
ised labour, the dictates of the law, and the bitter 
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experiences of industrial upheavals have certainly im- 
pelled the employer to change his attitude in regard 
to his employees. Much of the old, stern, close-fisted 
manner of dealing with labour has given way to a more 
paternal sympathetic treatment of their difficulties and 
problems. 


But all the same the, question still remains whether 
the wage contract will remain suitable for all time to 
come especially when we are on the verge of a new 
industrial revolution in the shape of atomic energy and 
automatic machinery. Psychologically too, does the 
wage contract satisfy the desire among men for equa- 
lity and fair play, for a share in the profits of the firm 
which after all is also the product of their labour? 
It is not enough to argue that because the employees 
do not share in the losses of the firm, therefore they 
are not entitled to any share in its profits. As free 
rationai human beings, they unite their energies and 
their potentialities wiih those of the employer in the 
production of commodities for which there is a demand 
in the market. In this sense they cannot be placed on 
a par with the two other agents of production, viz. land 
and capital. Their contribution is a vital one, distinc- 
tively human and therefore worthy of respect, because 
of the innate dignity attached to the human person. 


One may argue that in paying a fair or a just wage, 
the employer fuifils his part of the wages-contract, and 
is not bound to apportion to labour any share of the 
profits of the firm. In case he does not pay the just 
wage, then he might be obliged to pay it in the form 
of bonus, which becomes nothing else but a deferred 
wage. In so far as bonus forms part of the wage, the 
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employer may be compelled to pay it. And the courts 
in their desire to see fair play for all parties may insist 
on the employer’s making up the difference between 
what he has paid and what he ought to pay by means 
of a bonus. But so far the courts have failed to see 
that the employee can have any claim to the profits 
of the firm. And this is the legal position at present. 


A New Contract 

A mere legal decision will never satizfy men labour- 
ing under a sense of injustice. Especially when the 
profits are large, it is not possible to convince an em- 
ployee that the profits have not been cue in patt to 
his co-operation, and he will therefore demand his 
share. Despite the fact that it is the capitalist in a 
private industry and government in a_ nationalised 
industry that provides the capital and the land, the 
employee is no longer to be considered as merely a 
hand, but a partner in production. He doves not merely 
hire his labour out to the highest bidder, but rather 
brings all his intellectual and physical energies into a 
conscious act of co-operating with management in the 
process of production. He can therefore rightly claim 
a share of the total income that results from the sale 
of the product of the firm. 


It is in view of this situation that Pope Pius XI 
Suggested in his Quadragesimo Anno that ‘the wage 
contract should, when possible, be modified somewhat 
by a contract of partnership, as is already being tried 
in various ways to the no small gain both of the wage- 
earners and of the employers. In this way, wage-earn- 
ers and other employees participate in the ownership 





Quadragesimo Anno para 65. 
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of the management, or in some way share in the 
profits.’ 


The Contract of Partnership 


Pius XI referred very briefly in the above quota- 
tion to the transformation he foresaw and suggested in 
the natural evolution of the wage contract. But ever 
since there has been much agitation by Labour and its 
representatives to work out a solution of the social 
problem along this line. It offers to the working-man 
an opportunity of exercising his sense of equality and 
creativeness within the limits of large enterprise. It 
also makes him take a much more personal interest 
in his work and the progress of the firm. It is much 
easier for him to co-operate with management when 
he knows that his voice can be heard and will be listen- 
ed to with respect and sympathy. He now has a stake 
in the firm ; its progress and prosperity is intimately 
linked with his own ; its failure spells his own disaster 
and that of his family. 


But while Pius XI thought the contract of partner- 
ship apprapriate to large industry, Pius XII goes one 
step further, when in September, 1944, on the fifth 
anniversary of World War II, he referred to the neces- 
sity of large enterprises offering the possibility of 
substituting the wage contract by the contract of part- 
nership. 


On the other hand the Pope does not consider the 
wage contract as morally unjust ; nor does he hold that 
the right of labour to take the final decision in regard 
to the policy of the firm together with the employer 
or his representatives as a natural right springing from 
the nature of things as they are. He still maintains that 
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property belongs to its owner and it is the owner who 
must finally decide how it should be used, or to what 
purposes it should be employed. But if a large part of 
the shares of an establishment are held by the work- 
ers themselves, then obviously co-determination as it 
is called flows naturally from the fact of ownership. 


The contract of partnership can be applied in 
various forms. It may be restricted to just a share in 
the profits, or it may require the employees to partici- 
pate in the management or even in the ownership of 
the enterprise. Each of these categories has problems 
of its own which it will take time and experience to 
solve. That is why the evolution must needs be a slow 
one, for to hastily impose this adjustment on an indus- 
try that is unprepared for it, will cause more damage 
than good, raise more problems than solve them.* 


India 


We are still in the first phases of the industriali- 
sation of this country. But when the two five-year 
plans are completed, India will have progressed far 
along the road to becoming an advanced industrial 
country by western standards. Fortunately our labour 
legislation is ahead of time. Labour, however, is not 
slow to catch up, and once it draws level, it will find 
that the prevailing legislation is too antiquated for its 
ambitions. Jt is not at all necessary for the industrial 
proletariat of this country to have to go through the 
Same cruel circumstances that made the life of western 
labouring classes so unbearable as to provide a fertile 
soil for Communist propaganda. 





* Villain L’enseignement Social de L’eglise pg. 60, sq. 
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It is therefore incumbent upon our judiciary to 
correctly sense the feelings of our times, to be aware 
of the growing solidarity both among the workers as 
a class and among all men as a whole, to foresee the 
inevitable tendency towards greater participation by 
labour in industry since labour is quickly coming to 
age. In countries of the West, the rights and the de- 
mands of labour for a more important and decisive 
voice in the management and the proprietorship of 
industry is readily acknowledged and far-reaching 
legislation in this respect has been enacted to iron out 
the difficulties. Why can’t our judges in India, before 
they give a decision on such delicate issues as profit- 
sharing, consult the practice in other countries. 


But obviously these matters of sharing out the 
earnings of a firm should not take place in court, but 
be hammered out during the process when manage- 
ment and labour meet to bargain collectively. We have 
still to set up such machinery in this country, though 
the elements for setting up the structure are to be found 
in quite a few places. Possibly with the increase in 
collective bargaining, a new spirit of co-operation will 
pervade the heretofore bitter and antagonistic relations 
between labour and management and make each party 
realise the necessary importance and function of the 
other. It is only when this friendly atmosphere has 
been created that the wage contract will give way to 
a contract of partnership. However till such an event 
comes to pass, it is necessary that all interested parties 
~—labour, management and government—should as far 
as possible work to bring about this happy consum- 
mation. A. Fonseca 
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he The Church and Social Problems 
oy The Pope in a speech to Ecclesiastical dignitaries 
to made this important statement on the teaching autho- 
e- rity of the Church, on problems that affect the social 
ve and political life of men. 
of “Many and serious are the problems in the social 
1g field. Whether they are merely social or socio-political, 
- they pertain to the moral order, are of concern to con- 
sind science and the salvation of men ; thus they cannot be 
It- declared outside the authority and care of the Church. 
Indeed, there are problems outside the social field, not 
he strictly “religious”, political problems, of concern 
ut either to individual nations, or to all nations, which 
e- belong to the moral order, weigh on the conscience 
ve and can, and very often do, hinder the attainment of 
oh man’s last end. Such are: the purpose and limits of 
nd temporal authority ; the relations between the indi- 
in vidual and society ; the so-called “ totalitarian state”, 
ill whatever may be the principle it is based on; the 
ns “complete laicization of the state” and of public life ; 
ty the complete laicization of the schools ; war, its mora- 
he lity, liceity or non-liceity as it is today, and whether a 
as conscientious person may give or withhold his co- 
to operation in it; the moral relationships which bind 
nt and rule the various nations. 
rs Commonsense, and truth as well, are contradicted 
* by whoever asserts that these and like problems are 
Outside the field of morals, and hence are, or at least 
can be beyond the influence of that authority es- 
tablished by God to see to a just order and to direct 
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the consciences and actions of men along the path of 
their true and final destiny. This is certainly to do 
not only “in secret” within the walls of the church 
and sacristy, but also in the open, crying “from the 
rooftops” (to use the Lord’s words, Matt. 10, 27), in 
the front line, in the midst of the struggle that rages 
between error, virtue and vice, between the “ world” 
and the kingdom of God, between the prince of this 
world and its saviour.” 


The Pope's Five Peace Points 

Today when everyone talks about Panchshila,* 
the Five Peace Points proposed by Pandit Nehru and 
Mr. Chou-en-Lai it may be of interest to recall to 
mind the Five Peace Points evolved by the Pope, 
Pius XII, as far back as 1943. His Holiness addressing 
the Catholic world on the eve of Christmas 1943 
called upon all men of good will, irrespective of creed 
and nationality to undertake a crusade to bring peace 
on earth. He said: 


“The essential aim of this necessary and holy 
Crusade is that the star of peace, the star of 
Bethlehem, may once more shine forth upon the whole 
humanity in its dazzling splendour, bringing reas- 
surance of peace and the promise of a better, richer 
and happier future. 





* Panchshila or the five principles are: (1) mutual respect for 
each other's territorial integrity and sovereignity, (2) non- 
aggression, (3) non-interference in each other’s internal affairs 
for any reasons, either of an economic, ‘political, or ideological 
character, (4) equality and mutual benefit, and (5) peaceful 
co-existence. 
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The way through the darkness to the light of 
morning will be long, it is true ; but the decisive steps 
in the journey are the first, and upon the first five 
milestones of the path, inscribed with chisel and 
bronze, are the following maxims : 


I. The Dignity and Rights of the Human Person 


“He who would have the star of peace to shine 
permanently over society must do all in his power 
to restore to the human person the dignity which 
God conferred upon him from the beginning ; he must 
resist the excessive herding together of human beings, 
as though they were a soulless mass; he must set 
his face against their disintegration in economic, 
social, political, intellectual, and moral life; against 
their lack of solid principles and firm convictions ; 
against their excessive reliance upon instinct and 
emotion and against their fickleness of mood ; he must 
favour, by all legitimate means and in every sphere 
of life, social forms which render possible and 
guarantee full personal responsibility in regard to 
things both temporal and spiritual. 


He must foster the observance and practical im- 
plementing of the following fundamental rights of 
the person: the right to maintain and develop 
physical, intellectual, and moral life, and in particular 
the right to a religious training and education; the right 
to worship God, both in private and in public, including 
the right to engage in religious works of charity ; the 
right, in principle, to marriage, the right to wedded 
society and home life ; the right to work as an indis- 
pensable means for the maintenance of family life ; 
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the right to the free choice of a state of life, and there- 
fore of the priestly and religious state; the right to 
a use of material goods, subject to its duties and its 
social limitations. 


Il. The Protection of Social Unity, and especially of the 
Family 

“He who would have the star of peace to shine 
permanently upon society must reject all forms of 
materialism, which regard the people as nothing but 
a herd of individuals, disunited and lacking organic 
cohesion, and as the raw material for domination and 
arbitrary treatment. 


He must endeavour to see society as an organic 
unity, growing to maturity under the government of 
divine Providence ; a unity which, within the spatial 
limits assigned to it and in the measure of its peculiar 
endowments, is designed, through the collaboration 
of the various classes and vocational groups of the 
community, to achieve the eternal and ever new ends 
of culture and religion. 


He must defend the indissolubility of marriage ; 
he must give to the family, which is the irreplaceable 
unit of society, the space, light and air that it needs 
in order to fulfil its mission of perpetuating new life, 
and of educating children in a spirit corresponding 
with its own true religious convictions; he must 
devote his energies to preserving, protecting, or restor- 
ing the economic, spiritual, moral, and juridical unity 
of the family: by ensuring that the material and 
spiritual advantages of the family shall be shared also 
by the domestic staff: by securing for every family 
a home in which a healthy family life, both physicak 
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and moral, may be. maintained in all its vigour and 
dignity ; by ensuring that home and place of work 
are not so distant from each other that the head of 
the family, the educator of his children, becomes 
almost a stranger in his own home; by ensuring 
above all, that between school and family that bond 
of confidence and mutual assistance shall be restored 
which in times past produced such happy results 
but which today has given place to mistrust, in cases 
where the school, under the influence or the control 
of a materialistic spirit, contaminates and corrupts 
the good which the parents have instilled into the- 
minds of their children. 


Ill. The Dignity and Prerogatives of Labour 


“He who would have the star of peace to shine 
permanently over society must give to labour the 
place assigned to it by God from the beginning. All 
labour, as an indispensable means to the mastery of 
the earth, by which God wills to be glorified, has an 
inalienable dignity and at the same time an intimate 
connection with the development of the human person ; 
nor does this noble dignity and prerogative of labour 
suffer any diminution from the burden of fatigue 
which, in consequence of original sin, must be endured 
in obedient submission to the will of God. 


Those who are familiar with the great Encyclicals 
of Our Predecessors and with Our own previous. 
Messages will know that the Church does not hesitate 
to draw the practical conclusions which follow from 
the moral dignity of labour, or to give them the full 
weight of her authority. The dignity of labour de- 
mands, not only a just wage, adequate to the needs: 
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of the worker and his family, but also the maintenance 
and development of a social order which will render 
possible and secure a portion of private property, 
however modest, for all sections of the community: 
which will favour a higher education for children 
of the working classes who are exceptionally intelli- 
gent and well-disposed ; and which will promote and 
give effect to a practical social spirit in the neighbour- 
hood, in the district, and throughout the nation, thus 
mitigating hostility between various classes and 
interests, and giving to the workers, instead of a 
feeling of isolation from their fellow-men, the com- 
forting experience of a truly human solidarity and 
Christian brotherhood. 


The progress and extent of social reform will 
depend upon the economic power of each nation. It 
is only by a rational and generous exchange of re- 
sources between the strong nations and the weak that 
a state of world-wide peace will become possible, and 
all centres of conflagration and infection, which might 
give rise to new conflicts, be eliminated. 


IV. The Restoration of the Juridical Constitution 

“He who would have the star of peace to shine 
permanently over social life must make every effort 
towards the restoration of a juridical constitution. 


The modern idea of justice is often corrupted by 
a positivist and utilitarian theory and practice sub 
servient to the interests of particular groups, sections, 
and movements; the course of legislation and ‘the 
administration of justice being dictated by their 
policies. 
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This state of affairs can be remedied only by 
awakening the human conscience to the need of a 
juridical constitution based upon God’s sovereign lord- 
ship and immune from human caprice; a constitution 
which will use its coercive authority to protect the 
inviolable rights of man against the aggression of any 
human power. 


A constitution conformable with the divine will 
gives man a right to juridical security, and accordingly 
grants him a sphere of rights immune from all arbitrary 
attack. 


The relation of man towards man, of individual 
towards society, towards authority, and towards civic 
duties, and the relation of society and authority to- 
wards individuals — all these must be based upon a 
clear juridical foundation and, where necessary, pro- 
tected by the authority of the courts. This supposes : 


(a) a tribunal and a judge taking their directions 
from law clearly defined ; 


(b) clear legal principles which cannot be upset 
by unwarranted appeals to a supposed popular 
sentiment or merely utilitarian considera- 
tions ; 

(c) the recognition of the principle that the State 
also, and the officials and organisations de- 
pendent upon the State, are under the obli- 
gation of revising and withdrawing such 
measures as are incompatible with the 

liberty, the property, the honour, the advance- 

ment, or the welfare of the individuals. 
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V. The Christian Conception of the State 

“He who would have the star of peace to shine 
permanently upon human society must strive for the 
recognition of a political theory and practice based 
upon rational discipline, noble humanity, and a res- 
ponsible Christian spirit. 


He must assist in bringing back the State and the 
power of the State to its proper function of serving 
society, and to a full respect for the human person 
and for his activity in pursuit of his eternal destiny. 


He must use every effort to stamp out the errors 
which cause the State and its authority to depart from 
the path of moral rectitude, repudiating the eminently 
ethical bond which connects them with individual and 
social life, and denying or in practice ignoring their 
essential dependence upon the will of the Creator. 


He must promote the general recognition of the 
truth that, even in the temporal order, the deepest 
meaning, the ultimate moral basis, and the universal 
legitimacy of the right to govern, lies in the duty to 
-serve.” 


F.C. R. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


GANDHISM AND COMMUNISM by Ramswarup, Jyoti 
Prakashan, New Delhi, 1955. 


This pamphlet is a reprint of newspaper articles and is thus 
inevitably repetitive, and not so inevitably well sprinkled with 
clichés. In spite of these drawbacks it serves a very useful pur- 
pose in clearmg up some distortions of Gandhism, and in refuting 
“a growing body of opinion” in some quarters “that Gandhism 
and Communism are not fundamentally different, and both there- 
fore lead to the same end”. 


Gandhiji “had not time to develop a coherent system....But 
even if he had, that would have been ot no avail....The fact that 
we cannot finaliy say what a particular master really meant shouid 
not bother us very much”. Certainly not a happy beginning for 
the ch. “ Fundamentals of Gandhism!” Undeterred by his own 
opinion, the author gives us what he believes are the fundamentals 
of Gandhism : Gandhiji’s “(1) deep-rooted belief in God; (2) his 
humanism ; and (3) his advocacy of a decentralized, simplified mode 
of production”. The author proceeds to berate those who only 
accept one or the other element in Gandhism instead of accepting 
the whole. “For example, Nehru regards Gandhi’s theism as u 
superstitious Mumbo Jumbo, probably politically useful but intel- 
lectually obscurantist, and rejects his economy too, but he accepts 
his humanism, at least, the intellectual side of it....” This huma- 
nism, the author warns, must not be considered as amoral and 
divorced from religion because “ Gandhiji’s faith in humanity flow- 
ed from his faith mn God....The inspiration of his social and poli- 
tical work was spiritual ”. 

In the Gandhian scheme, a simple economy was to flow from 
a love of simple living. “ Many pseudo-Gandhians criticize Western 
industrialization while they extoll to the sky Soviet Russia “the 
temple of centralization and industrialization”. Such people 
“engage in social work, not because they are identified with a larger 
life, but because social service is a fashionable creed ”. 


The fundamental difference between Gandhism and Communism 
is that “The one is based on and founded in God ; the other denies 
God”. Hence the author blames those Gandhians (Dr. Kumarappa 
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and Pt. Sunderlal are mentioned) who hold that Communism is: 
a blessing and consider Russian and Chinese Communism to be the 
nearest approximation to Gandhism. He also criticises those 
Gandhians who while condemning a dying capitalism, are blind to the 
dangers of Communist imperialism and hold that “ communism is a 
political belief just like democracy....we should cultivate friendship 
with all nations and be open to their influence equally, irrespective 


of political beliefs and drive....there is nothing at stake except 
peace in the present cold war. Pt. Nehru is the exponent of this 
view”. (Though the Prime Muinister’s views on Communism are 


confusing, it is not fair to attribute to him the opinion that Com- 
munism and democracy are just as good as each other. He has 
certamly expressed no such imdifference as regards India.) 


There is a third class of Gandhians “ persons like Rajaji, Jaya- 
prakash Narain, S. N. Agarwal, Vinobhaji, Kaka Kalelkar and others 
(who) are opposed to communism whether in India or in Soviet 
Russia or in China”. 

What are the Gandhian methods, according to Ramswarup, to 
ease world tension. ‘This programme consists of a moral and 
intellectual mobilisation of the free peoples of the world.” A full 
and thorough discussion of Communism must be made and its 
fallacies exposed. Secondly, a way must be found to reach the 
soviet leaders....Third, we must approach the Russian people.” 
Man has the right freely to associate with others and communicate 
with them. Russia should open up her frontiers. But what to do 
in the not unlikely event of her refusing to dc so? Then “we 
should raise an International force of satyagrahis who are ready 
to cross the Soviet borders at the risk of their lives”. This will 
surely be the acid test tor the true Gandhians. Hard-headed poli- 
ticians would certainly condemn such a venture as crazy, but they 
‘aid the same of Gandhiji’s early attempts at independence ! 


If it is true that Gandhism is “based on and founded in God” 
and if its followers iive up to these implications, then it may help 
India to avoid the pitiall of both Communism and a democracy that 
has lost its well-springs. For our ‘ progressives’ should remember 
that democracy succeeded in the West because it obtained its 
values from Christian principles and inspiration and that it shows 
signs of breaking down today because it keeps the trappings but 
increasingly loses the substance which is the origin of its success. 
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If we merely import the machinery of democracy without its life- 
giving sp ritual values, if we interpret our secular State as one 
having nothing to do with religion, then we shall fall into a totali. 
tarian system, whatever name we give it. 

A. N. 


INDIAN TRADE UNION LAW, by V. B. Kher, pp. xvi+-148. 
N. M. Tripathi. Bombay. 1954. Price Rs. 7/8. 


Here is a most welcome and handy manual on Indian Trade 
Unionism written by one who is fast becoming an authority on 
labour legislation in India. There are not many books on this 
subject of Trade Unions and the author in bringing out th's 
timely book has rendered a very useful service to lawyers and 
students. 


Trade Unionism in India is of recent development. In 1884 
a certain N. M. Lokhande, a factory worker, had started an 
Association for the protection of Workers in Bombay. The move- 
ment slowly grew and took root. By the end of the first World 
War a number of such associations had been formed. The firsi 
Trade Union came into existence in 1918. Today there are over 
6000 registered Trade Unions. In 1921 Government accepted 
resolution of the Legislative Assembly to take steps to introduce 
such legislation as may be necessary for registration and protection 
of Trade Unions. The first piece of legislation was the Indian 
Trade Unions Act of 1926 (XVI of 1926). It defines the legal 
position of Trade Unions and provides for their registration. 


Mr. Kher in eight chapters gives a clear, critical and authoritative 
commentary on the Act well documented with case law. In the 
three appendices that follow the author gives the full text of the 
Act as well the Central and Bombay Regulations. A modcl 
constitution for a Trade Union is also added. 


Students of Trade Union legislation as well as those who have-~ 
to deal with labour problems will find this book a thorough, safe- 
and handy companion. 


F.C. BR. 
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DIGEST OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION CASES, by 
P. S. Bakhie and V. B. Kher, pp. 16 ¢ 196 eviii. Manilal, Kher 
Ambalal & Co. Bombay. Rs. 15/-. 


With the increase in industrialization the law dealing with 
workmen’s compensation has considerably gained in importance. 
Though there is an abundance of English case law on the subject 
it is rather risky to use it as there are several differences between 
the English law and the Indian workmen’s Compensation Act. The 
authors in publishing this valuable book have supplied a long 
felt need which will be gratefully received by lawyers, labour 
Jeaders and the those interested in workmen. 


The book is divided into two parts. The first part gives 
a large number of English and Indian cases arranged according 
to the sections of the workmen’s Compensation Act. In the second 
part the authors have collected in chronological order 51 unreported 
cases of the Bombay High Court on the Act. 


In each case a short summary followed by some extracts from 
the judgement is given. Those who have to deal with compen 
sation cases or those who have to interpret the various sections 
-of the Act will find this book a handy treasury of information. 


F.C. R. 


THE SAVIOUR, by C. Bulke, S. J., Oriental Institute, 30, 
Park Street, Calcutta-16 ; pp. xiv-225. Price Rs. 2/4. 1955. 


Fr. Bulke’s weil known and popular little book THE SAVIOUR 
has in a short period of twelve years sold out seven editions. To 
meet the growing demand for this excellent and handy manual 
~on the life of our Lord Jesus Christ the publishers have brought 
out the eight revised edition. We wish this new edition the same 
fate as its predecessors, 2 very short span of life. 


Though printed on cheap paper the get-up in every respect 
leaves nothing to be desired. 


F.C. R. 
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SOCIAL ORIENTATIONS. By members of the Institute of 
Socia! Order. Pp. 680. Chicago : Loyola University Press, 1954. 


A model of team-work, a remarkable amalgam of social ethics, 
social history and social psychology, a noteworthy assessment of 
social work in the U. S. A. The seven sections deal with the 
family, making a living, labour-management relations, social 
security, communism in theory and practice, government and citizen- 
ship, minorities in American society, and the Church’s doctrine. 
A few lines on “ problems and objects” which follow each section 
add to the pedagogical value of the book. One, however, fails to 
understand why world social problems were not even allotted a 
section. 


Shortage of space prevents us from a detailed study and com- 
mendation of the individual sections. But in general it may be stated 
that lucid treatment of theories and clear-sighted judgment of 
situations are distinctive features of this book which intends “to 
provide that understanding of major problem areas and current 
social thought which is expected of the average college graduate ”. 
American students are now in possession of a safe and learned 
guide in their social studies. When will our Indian undergraduates 
enjoy the same privilege ? 


A. Lahuri 
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Course in Labour Relations, Ernakulam 


Twenty four young men were put through a brief but com- 
prehensive course in Labour Relations directed by Fr. A. Fonseca 
of the Social Institute and organised by the Malabar Regional 
Committee of Catholie Social work. The classes — four a day — 
were held in St. Albert’s College and the students came from 
various paris of Travancore and Cochin. The aim of the course 
was to train capable young men to instruct and guide workingmea 
in the difficult role that falls to their lot as members of trade 
unions, in the world of industry. The course was an intensive 
one ond the typical subjects like Trade Unionism, its History, 
Labour Economics, Labour Law, Collective Bargaining, Social 
Ethics were treated of and discussed. Visits to factories in order 
to get an insight into the working lives of the labourer, mock 
union meetings, and mock trials, were part of the curriculam. 
Most of the student showed up well at the exams that concluded 
the course. Bishop Tharayil of Kottayam who presided at the 
function, where certificates of merit were awarded the students, 
congratulated them all and wished them success in their new 
role of helping and guiding the well-intentioned among the working- 
men. Such courses he said were a great need in Malabar and 
he hoped that similar ones in social work could also be held. 


Much of the success of the work goes to Rev. Fr. Jerome 
O. C. D. the President of the Malabar Regional Committee. It was 
his indefatigable energy that made the course at all possible of 
achievement. 


St. Paul's High School, Belgaum 


A very active Social Service League is doing excellent work 
in this well known school. Some 150 members, all volunteers, 
under the direction of their able, energetic and enthusiastic Principal 
Rev. Fr. A. G. Rego, have made social service one of their daily 
duties and an essential part of their education. The League 
functions on parliamentary lines with a Cabinet and a House. 
All the Ministers are chosen by the members, in secret ballot, 
and are answerable to the House. The Cabinet plans and carries 
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out social work. This system incidentally, has been very popular 
with the boys and is imparting to them invaluable training for 
the future. As this school is known for its high efficiency it 
draws the best pupils to itself. 


Besides following a well planned out theoretical course of 
social studies, the members are engaged in a number of active 
works. Some of the senior boys make a regular socio-economic 
survey of slum areas of the town. One of the most noteworthy 
activities is the Social Welfare Centre organised and run by 
the League. Here at this Centre a large number of illiterate 
people are given free education and are taught handicrafts such 
as tailoring. Attached to this Centre is a free dispensary. 


The members of the League spent a week in April at a 
Social Service Camp in the village of Khanapur. The whole 
week was spent in mtense activity, mental and physical. There 
were talks on social questions, manual work, and social service 
in the village. They helped in putting up a small school building, 
cleaned wells, laid a road and did much to improve the sani- 
tation of the village. The whole camp was well planned out and 
thanks to the whole-hearted cooperation of every one and the 
excellent spirit that prevailed throughout, the Camp was a roar- 
ing success. Everything was managed by the boys themselves 
with only some advice and guidance from their teachers. 


There is something unique concerning this Social Service 
League. Some 30 odd ladies of Belgaum, under the Presidentship 
of the wife of the District Collector, have formed into a Women’s 
Auxiliary Committee, with a view to help the school Social 
Service League in their good work. These ladies work hand in 
hand with boys rendering them valuable help in various ways. 
They are so enthusiastic and self-sacrificing that a group uf 
them trecked to the village with the boys when they went for 
the Camp and lived with them sharing their tough life. They 
took charge of the food front and preparing food with their 
own hands saw to it that the boys were well cared for. It was 
touching to see these well to do women, unused to rough work, 
slog the day long at their lowly duties. In the town they are 
always ready to help the boys in their various social activities. 
They are rendering yeoman service at the Welfare centre. One 
of them has taken charge of the tailoring department and 
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teaches sewing and cutting. Another, a doctor, gives free th 
medical service to the poor who flock to the dispensary, th 
4 Dispensing of medicines, nursing, feeding the undemourish- in 
ed is done by other members of the W.A.C. Plans have T 
been made to intensify the work during the current year and ca 
devote more time to slum work. The enthusiasm of the Director, o 
the boys and the ladies is so great that this Social Service League ec 
promises to become one of the finest anywhere in India. 
St. Theresa's College, Ernakulam : 
The report of the summer camp held by the members of ei 
the Bharat Sevak Samaj of this women’s college gives an account ei 
of the social work done in the village of Kanjoor. V 
The Camp lasted for 16 days. Sixty members, of whom 40 E 
were students, 10 non-students, five teachers and five social 
workers, participated. The students came both from the univer- - 
sity and the school departments. The coordination and efficiency a 
in all. sections of the camp were so excellent that it worked smoothly 4 
from start to finish. The cabinet system was followed for the t] 
running of the camp, all cabinet ministers being students them- F 
selves. The experiment was highly successful surpassing the g 
expectations of the authorities. a 
Though most of the time was allotted to active work the 
theoreticai aspect was not neglected. Lectures on selected topics t 
of interest to social workers were given every day by members r 
of the staff and some guest speakers. For active work the 8 
campers were divided into groups. One group was given the 5 
task of making a complete socio-economic survey of the village. t 
The members interviewed 176 families collecting very valuable 4 
data for students of rural economy and sociology. Another group 8 
busied itself in cleaning wells — over 30 wells were cleaned — 
repairing roofs, overhauling the sanitary system, effecting some § 
badly needed improvements and working on village communi- I 
cations, A ‘third group undertook the care of children. Owing 
to a variety of reasons the. children are very much neglected in : 
the village. Cleanliness does not seem to be their strong point. c 
The students got.the urchins together and bathed them and ‘ 
scrubbed them and groomed them and instilled into them the , 
necessity.and beauty. of keeping clean.. Long before the end of, ‘ 
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the camp the children were so: well educated in this task that they 
themselves took over. The fourth and last group organised itself 
into » medical unit and rendered great service to the afflicted. 
The incidence of sore-eyes was very great. Then there were 
cases of malaria, worms, various forms of skin affections. Most 
of these were taken care of right there while a few more serious 
cases were taken to city hospitals. 


In the evening hours were the highlights of the camp life. 
The villagers and campers chatted together and sang together 
and danced together and acted together thus coming closer to 
each other developed a real and lasting camaraderie. The 
campers spared no efforts, giving of their best, to make the 
villagers really happy. 


Educational Cooperative, Mangalore 

The Canara Catholic Educational Cooperative Society Ltd., 
was started in 1945 with a view to helping poor and deserving 
students of the community in their higher studies. During ten 
vears of its existence the Society has aided 41 students to continue 
their higner studies by giving them scholarships. Some of the 
students have already finished their studies and have secured 
good positions im life. The majority of the scholars, however, 
are still in their studies. 

The Society grants loans to students ranging from 3 to 5 
thousand rupees spread over four or five years. The loans are 
recoverable over a period of years in easy instalments, after the 
student has finished his studies and has started earnmg. The 
Society is a limited company. Each share is worth Rs. 25 and 
the maximum number of shares any one person can purchase is 
40. The present share capital of the Society is Rs. 38,000. The 
share-holders have been paid regularly a dividend of 3 per cent 
on their investment. Efforts are now being made to increase the 
share capital to Rs. 100,000 te meet the increasing demands from 
really deserving students for scholarships. This is an excellent 
form of social service for by rendering monetary help not only an 
individual is made to stand on his own feet but is enabled to bring 
credit to himself and his’ community and country as well. Most 
of the scholarship holders are students from villages where talent 
is"not lacking. All that they need is some help to enable them 
to make their mark in life, 
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Unemployment in Chotanagpur 


Fr. E. De Muelder addressing a group of missionaries at 
Ranchi drew a very sombre picture of the unemployment problem 
in the Ranchi and neighbouring dioceses. Hundreds of thousands 
are either wholly or partially unemployed and their number is 
daily increasing. In spite of the various projects undertaken 
under the first Five Year Plan, and in spite of the increasing indus- 
trialisation cf the country the unemployment problem is in- 
creasing in magnitude and complexity. 


In Chotanagpur the unemployed can be divided into two 
groups the literate and the illiterate. To the latter group belong 
those who have no land to cultivate or, if they have, it is far 
too insufficient to meet their needs. Many of these ‘drift into 
cities or mining centres in search of daily bread. The man 
solution of their problem is to provide them with lands and more 
Jands. We should never miss a chance of acquiring land when 
available. If Churches and other organisations have lands they 
should be parcelled out to these poor kisans. Secondly they 
must be taught new methods of profitable cultivation, the use 
of proper fertilizers, and they should be supplied with improved 
varieties of seeds. These farmers are employed only for a few 
months in the year in their fields. For the off-season they should 
be taughié lucrative occupations such as fruit growing, beekeeping, 
poultry and dairy farming. This will bring them much needed 
extra income. 


For those who drift into cities and mining centres, Fr. De 
Muelder suggests that they be put into the hands of well trained 
and honest labour leaders who will protect them against the 
rapacity of employers by securing profitable contracts and decent 
working conditions. Labour leaders are not born but made. It 
takes a long time and a great deal of effort to turn out a really 
efficient and trustworthy leader. Material there is ample among 
our Adivasi young men. Our schools must :find time and means 
to give courses in labour relations and to prepare these leaders. 
This is an essential duty today, for if we do not have our own 
leaders our poor people will fall into the hands of wolves and 
perish. Another suggestion is that these labourers must be fol- 
lowed to their places of work and well looked after. We could 
erect decent houses for them to live in and provide them other 
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necessities so that they can live as befits human beings and 
practise their religion. It is true our means are strained. But 
we must find men and means for this apostolate. 


As for the literate unemployed their number is fast imereasing 
by leaps and bounds. Since 1947 the number of matriculates 
has increased by 130 per cent, intermediates by 100 per cent and 
graduates by 66 per cent. But only a small number of these 
educated have been placed in employment. There are many 
reasons why our unemployed do not sueceed in finding suitable 
employment. Space does not permit us to enter into details. 
We shall give here one or two very wise suggestions put forth 
by the speaker. The first need of the day is some sort of 
training for our students. A B.A. degree is next to useless today. 
The student besides must have some sort of skill. Technical 
training wili be much more profitable than a knowledge of world 
history. The present day education is lop-sided amd as long 
as the present system continues there is no hope. We should 
start more technical schools. If our means do not permit us 
to open high class schools of technology there are many other 
kinds which do not cal! for such large resources. Every school 
ean have at least one trade taught, such, for instance, as book- 
binding, tailoring, leather work, printing, carpentery, etc. Under 
the second Five Year Plan there will be ample scope for employ- 
ment but only for those who can take it. We must begin now 
fo prepare our young men and young women. Unemployment 
is a collossal jroblem but the size of it need not frighten us. 
{t can be solved and will be solved. 
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Social Survey 


Maternity Benefiis 


Legislation providing for payment of cash maternity benefits, 
grant of leave and provision for other facilities to give maternity 
relief to women workers employed in industries exists in most of 
the States in India. All part “A” States have their own Maternity 
Benefit Acts. Hyderabad, Madhya Bharat, Mysore, Rajasthan, 
Saurashtra, Travancore-Cochin among part “ B” States, and Ajmer, 
Bhopal, Delhi and Tripura among the part “ C” States have similar 
legislation. Besides the Central Government’s Mines Maternity 
Benefit Act provides for like benefits for mine workers. Similar 
benefits have been extended to plantation workers in various States 
where plantation labour is employed on a large scale. 


The scope, qualifying conditions, the period and rate of bene- 
fits are not uniform under the various Acts. To qualify for benefits 
® woman worker may have to put in from 150 to 270 days of work 
aceording to the provisions of the State Acts. Benefits are paid 
from 7 to 12 weeks and the rate of payment varies from 8 anmas 
a day to 12 annas a day with or without food-grain concessions and 
other reliefs. Some States provide free medical care. Under the 
new Employees’ Insurance Scheme women can get better mater- 
mity benefits. 


In 1953 out of a total of 622,353 women workers 77,627 
claimed maternity benefits. ‘A sum of Rs. 4,212,481 was paid to 
them. ‘The largest number of claims came from Assam (21.4 per 
hundred), which employs large number of women in its tes 
gardens, and the lowest from Andhra (05). 


Workmen's Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923, is one of the 
earliest. measures of social security in India. It provides for 
payment of compensation by the employers for death or dis- 
ablement caused by industrial accidents or occupational diseases- 
The Act, however, covers only those workers who are paid less 
than Rs. 400 per month and are employed in occupations specified 
by the Act or State Governments. 
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According to 8S. 16 of the Act, employers are required to 
furnish annual information to the Government about the num- 
ber.of compensated accidents and occupational diseases, and the 
amount of compensation paid during the year. As is obvious only 
those accidents where compensation is actually paid, are to be 
reported. Unfortunately a large number of employers do not 
supply the information which they are bound to supply. Thus 
in 1953 only 5,517 establishments out of a total of 6,639 furnished 
returns in Bombay. 


The number of compensated accidents in 1953 was 61,742 (17-8 
per thousand workers employed) the average daily number of 
workers covered being 3,470,990. Out of the 61,742 compensated 
accidents 1.212 resulted in death, 4,547 in permanent disablement 
and 55,983 in temporary disablement. The total amount paid in 
compensation was Rs. 6,138,389. The rate of compensated acci- 
dents in 1953 was greater than in the previous year though the 
average number of workers was less. 


In 1953 the highest number of accidents was reported froin 


the mines (444 per thousand) and the lowest from municipalities 
(0.77). 


Since the introduction of the employees’ State Insurance Scheme 
in certain localities part of the responsibility for the payment of 
compensation has been taken over by this Corporation. Hence 
it is difficult to get exact figures. There is a certain amount of 
discontent among workers on the working of the Compensation 
Act. Though it is easy enough to get involved in accidents and 
lose life or limb, it is not at all easy to get the compensation 


due. The law has its own complexities which makes for endless 
delay. 


Employment 


At the end of February, 1955, there were 605,933 names on 
the registers of the 128 Employment Exchanges. The number 
of vacancies notified during the month were 20,094 and those 
placed in employment amounted to 12,293, of whom 2,040 were 
rom the Scheduled Castes. 


7842 persons are receiving vocational training under various 


hemes sponsored by the Ministry of Labour. There are among 
them 569 women. 
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Between October 1952 and December 1954, 89,518 intermediates 
and 586,462 matriculates registered with employment exchanges, 
Of these only 9,017 intermediates and 60,720 matriculates found 
employment. 

In 1954 factories in India were employing 2,403,180 workers, 
Government establishments 629,296, textiles 753,620 and coal mines 
449 271. 


Trade Unions 

The number of registered Trade Unions in India in January 
1955 was 6,621. West Bengal had the largest number, 1,582, and 
Rajasthan the lowest, 14. During the month 126 new unions were 
registered while 37 cancelled their registration. There is a move 
to make registration compulsory. 

Community Projects and N.E.S. Blocks 

At the close of the two year period in September 1954, 22 
community development projects and 498 national extension service 
blocks, started at various intervals, were in operation, covering 
a population of 54 million. By the end of 1956 it is proposed 
to bring within the coverage of the combined programme of th 
two types of blocks one-fourth of the rural population of 74 
millions. 

To mention only a few achievements, the community blocks 
distributed 2.1 million maunds of fertilizers, reclaimed 207,893 acres 
of wasteland, brought 512.387 additional acres under irrigatiov, 
started 3,145 schools, 2.244 cooperative societies and built % 
miles of pucca and 9,168 miles of kutcha roads. The national 
extension blocks distributed 558,304 maunds of fertilizers, reclaimed 
63,089 acres of wasteland, brought a new area of 100,815 acres 
under irrigation, started 1,652 schools, 2,503 cooperatives amd con 
tructed 229 miles of pucea and 497 miles of kutcha roads. 


The greatest achievement of the C.P. and N.ES. blocks, 
however, has been the rousing of the proverbially conservative 
villagers steeped in an age-old outlook of indifference to the 
of progress around him. Nearly half of the money spent on all 
these projects has been contributed by the people themselve. 
All the blocks have not done equally well for a variety @ 
reasons. Much depends on the men in charge. While some 
the officers have been models of devotion and efficiency examples 
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of worthlessness have not been lacking. There is a plan to train 
thousands of workers required for the projected 2,524 blocks. The 
supply of these trained personnel will determine the rate of 
aeceleration of the programme, but time need be considered as 
the essence in this stupendous work. (Cf. The Eastern Economist, 
29—4—1955.) 


Housing 


The problem of housing the vast millions of this country 
cannot be appropriately assessed without a consideration of the 
background of the difficulties involved. In addition to the general 
increase. of population and its diversion from rural to industrial 
centres, it was the pressure of the homeless millions after partition 
(75 millions) that threw up a challenge to the authorities to 
solve this problem. Thanks to the united efforts of the state 
ind private. enterprise millions have found homes to live their 
lives and work is going ahead everywhere to find shelter for more 
homeless. 


In the rural areas refugees were given funds to repair houses 
illotted to them or construct new ones where necessary ; in urban 
ireas whole new colonies have sprung up in the suburban areas 
f large cities. The entire cost of this scheme is borne by the 
Ministry of Rehabilitation, but the planning and implementing are 
nsually left in the hands of the State Governments. By the end 
of the financial year, 1953-1954, Delhi alone had erected . 34,000 
tew houses and tenements and 5000 more are under construction. 


About 130 new townships and suburban extensions will he 
ompleted by the end of 1955-1956. This will provide homes for 
i million displaced persons. 


The Ministry has also granted loans to cooperative societies 
iid displaced dividuals. It is estimated that about 45,000 houses 
ud tenements are constructed in this manner. Besides about 
47,000 persons have been accommodated in evacuee houses. Thus 
‘etween these two some 247,000 displaced persons have found 
vomes. 

Tn the eastern zone, where displaced persons are provided 
wuilding sites and loans, they have built 245,000 houses and 
‘Nements: State enterprise has also added another 13,450 houses. 
Two new townships have been established and one more is under 
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construction. More houses are planmed or are actually under 
-construction at a total cost of 18.6 million rupees. 


The overall housing programme of the Rehabilitation Ministry 
has already cost the exchequer Rs. 651 million by the end of 
1953-1954. 


Since 83 per cent of the population of India lives in villages 
the problem of rural housing is too large to be capable of solution 
through loans and subsidies. 'The two methods which the Govern- 
ment has, therefore, adopted are (1) to demonstrate, through model 
houses built in selected areas, how to effect an improvement in 
housing standards, and (2) to assist the villager in building better 
houses with the resources already available to him and within his 
means. The villagers, through Government sponsored Rural 
Housing Cells, which design suitable houses for different rural 
areas, learn to use loca! material in building cheap houses with 
adequate ventilation, sanitary latrines, manure pits and other ameni- 
ties of decent living. The cell consists of a planner-cum-architect, an 
assistant engineer and a senior architectural draftsman. The plaa 
drawn up is passed on to particular areas for which it is suited 
The Community Projects are supposed to help the villagers. 


A survey will shortly be carried out throughout India to find 
out the magnitude of the housing problem in the urban and rural 
areas. All State Governments have been asked to collect statistics 
on the housing problem. Special consideration will be given to this 
problem in the second Five Year Plan. 


Atom for Peace Exhibition 


The United States Information Service in India is sponsoring 
an exhibition on the peaceful use of atomic energy. It has been 
shown already in severe! of the larger cities of India drawing every- 
where large and enthusiastic crowds. 


The Exhibition depicting constructive uses and possibilities of 
atomic energy shows clearly what tremendous potentialities for good 
are locked up in the tiny but mighty atom. People who have % 
far heard and read only of the horrors and. terrors of atom bombs 
will see with pleasure the atom as the true friend of mankind, 3 
God the Creator meant it to be. 
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Colourfully presented. for the layman, the Exhibition tells us 
in non-technical terms, how scientists the world over are harnessing 
the vast store of energy of the atom for the benefit of mankind. 
In charts, pictures, models, and film strips the Exhibition shows us 
how atomic energy is used in medicine, agriculture, industry and 
other allied fields to banish pain, hunger and want. There are 
models of atomic reactors, power plants, Geiger counters. 


Dr. Homi J. Bhabha, F.R.S., Chairman of India’s Atomic Energy 
‘Commission, recently disclosed that presently over 400 Indian scien- 
tists, geologists and engineers are working in research institutes and 
laboratories all over India to work out ways and means of putting 
atomic energy to peaceful and beneficial uses. Among the nations 
of Asia, India has the largest and most advanced programme for 
the exploitation of atomic energy entirely and solely for peaceful 
purposes. 


For peace-loving citizens of India this is a most welcome Exhi- 
bition, 


Fall in Agricultural Prices 


Replying to a debate in the Lokh Sabha the Finance Minister 
stated that ihe fall in prices of agricultural products was not envi- 
saged when the first Five Year Plan was formulated im an atmos- 
phere of inflation. The measures taken by the Government, he 
stated, to arrest any sharp and excessive fall in agricultural prices, 
could be classified as long-term plans and short-term plans. The 
long-term plans consist of : (i) liberalising export of certain com- 
modities and (ii) in increasing domestic demand by increasing 
employment and income. As regards short-term plans, the Govern- 
ment have decided to purchase some food-grains n open market. 

The minimum price levels in respect of agricultural commo- 
dities are Rs. 11 per maund per rice, Rs. 10 for wheat, Rs. 6 for 
bajra and Rs. 5/8 each for jowar and maize. Direct purchases 
will be made by Government agencies in specified areas where prices 
have a tenilency.to fall below minimum levels. Other short-term 
Measures decided upon by the Government for the stabilization of 
Prices are the removal of regtrictions on internal movement of 
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food-grains and lifting of partial or complete restrictions on imports. 
The following long-term measures are also contemplated by Govern- 
ment : 


(a) construction of warehouses, 
(b) improvement of rural credit, 


(c) greater development activities in rural areas im order to 
improve the purchasing power of villagers, 


(4) development of small and cottage industries in the rural 
areas, and 


(©) Jarge seale construction of storage accommodation to en- 
able Government to purchase and store surpluses in good 
years for utilisation in bad years. 


The country is nowhere near over-production in food-grains 
but it hes just become self-sufficient and that too is substantially 
due to seasonal factors. 


F.C. z. 
THE CAPITALIST’ PRAYER 
(in imitation of Psalm 22) 

“ The Lord is my banker ; my credit is good. 

He maketh me to lic down in the consciousness of omnipotent 
abundance ; 

He giveth me the key to His stronghbox. 

He restoreth my faith in His riches. € 


He guideth me in the paths of prosperity for His name’s sake 
Yea, though I waik through the shadow of debt I shall fear no evil, 
For Thou art with me ; Thy silver and gold, they secure me. 
Thou preparest a way for me in the presence of the collector 

Thou -fillest my wallet with plenty ; my measure runneth over 
Surely, geodness and plenty will follow me all the days of my life ; 
And I shall do business in the name of the Lord forever.” 
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